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March was the sort of month in which both optimists 
and pessimists on the business outlook could find ample 
justification for their views. On the one hand, personal 
income seemed to be holding up, construction activity was 
holding at record levels, prices generally remained stable 
or edged upward, capital expenditures appeared likely to 
remain near last year’s record level, the stock market 
moved up sharply, and each political party was trying to 
outdo the other in lowering the taxpayer’s burden. On 
the other hand, nonfarm employment declined contra- 
seasonally, department store sales lagged well behind 
year-ago levels, the farm situation appeared no brighter, 
and industrial production declined somewhat further be- 
cause of reduced output of durable goods. 


Unemployment Shows Little Change 


Unemployment in March remained at about the Feb- 
ruary figure of 3.7 million. The actual figure was 54,000 
above that for February. Nevertheless, the movement, 
such as it was, ran counter to the usual seasonal decline 
in unemployment at this time of year. 

Bad weather hindering outdoor activity in many areas 
and the late date of Easter this year were believed to 
account for a counter-seasonal decline of 126,000 in non- 
farm employment in March. The drop brought nonfarm 
employment down to 54.2 million, as compared with 55.7 
million in March, 1953. Farm employment, on the other 
hand, experienced its usual seasonal rise as activity 
picked up. 


Construction at Peak Levels 


The value of new construction put in place in March 
rose seasonally and matched the record of $2.5 billion for 
the month attained in March, 1953. The usual seasonal 
rise in commercial building was not in evidence this year 
but expanded activity in private home building, road 
building, and public utility construction more than offset 
this decline. 

For the first quarter of this year construction outlays 
amounted to $7.3 billion. This is a new high for the period 
slightly above the previous high established in the first 
quarter of last year. Adjusted for seasonal factors, spend- 
ing in the first quarter was at an annual rate of $36 
billion, which is above previous government forecasts for 
1954 by $2 billion and the 1953 figure by $1 billion. 


Stock Prices Surge to Postwar High 


If a major recession was in the making in March, the 
stock markets did not seem to be aware of it. Early in the 
month, the Dow-Jones average of 30 leading industrial 
stocks broke the 300 mark. Not since the fall of 1929 had 
the index been at this level, and although many other 
stocks had not risen correspondingly — principally rail- 
roads and lower-priced stocks —the market was clearly 
optimistic regarding the business outlook. 

The causes for this optimism were many. Perhaps the 
principal ones were the belief that the current slump was 
largely occasioned by inventory adjustments; the large 
amounts of savings in the hands of consumers; the record 
levels of construction activity and continued high capital 
expenditures by business; the lower, but still substantial, 
expenditures of Federal, state, and local governments; the 
possible stimulus to trade of current and prospective tax 
reductions; and the promise of quick action by the Federal 
government if the slump proceeded much further. 


Capital Expenditure and Sales Outlook 


If businessmen adhere to plans reported in late Feb- 
ruary and early March, expenditures on new plant and 
equipment this year should be almost as high as in 1953. 
To judge by these replies, total capital outlays of Ameri- 
can business exclusive of agriculture should amount to 
$27.2 billion in 1954, a projected decline of 4 percent from 
the 1953 figure. Lower expenditures are anticipated by 
all major industry groups except mining and commercial 
firms. The largest declines are anticipated by railroads, 
down by 28 percent, and by durable goods concerns, down 
10 percent from 1953. 

For the first quarter of this year, capital expenditures 
are estimated on a preliminary basis to have exceeded the 
amount spent in the first three months of 1953 by 5 per- 
cent. Outlays in the second quarter, however, are expected 
to fall below year-ago levels. 

Indicative of the generally optimistic attitude of 
American business is the expectation by manufacturers 
of a 1954 sales dip of only 3 percent from their 1953 
rates. Utilities expect a 10 percent increase in business 
(though the margin over last year has narrowed since 
the survey was made) and nondurable goods industries a 
3 percent rise, whereas durable goods producers are 
pessimistic — they expect a decline of 8 percent. 


POSTWAR TRENDS IN BUSINESS FAILURES 
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Economic Shock Absorbers 


Optimism has mounted with the recession. Recent 
slowing in the rate of increase in unemployment is hope- 
fully pointed to as an indication that the worst may be 
over. These hopes are bolstered by the fact that some 
strong points are even stronger than expected — witness 
new highs in construction activity and in the stock market. 
The government is moving in various ways to ensure the 
continuation of prosperity and seems more likely to over- 
compensate than just hold the line. 


The Built-In Stabilizers 


A growing number of optimists think the problem of 
depressions has been licked. They cite various reasons 
why the old threat of depression no longer exists. Some 
of these reasons are no more than rather vague expres- 
sions of faith. Among the more solid are the factors that 
have come to be known as the “built-in stabilizers.” 

These stabilizers, or shock absorbers, as they are 
sometimes called, come into operation automatically on a 
decline to sustain personal income and expenditures. They 
consist primarily of government transfer payments — such 
as unemployment compensation and veterans’ benefits — 
and a system of progressive, and therefore highly flexible, 
taxes on income. 

Unemployment compensation perhaps best typifies the 
automatic stabilizer. The worker who becomes unem- 
ployed applies as a matter of right for compensation 
payments, and these provide a temporary source of income 
to tide him over the period of unemployment. It is the 
most direct measure for meeting the need; it is also highly 
efficient in maintaining consumer expenditures in that it 
places the funds where they are almost sure to be used. 
The total amount paid out is, of course, low in a period 
of prosperity; but even in a decline it 1s limited, because 
both benefit rates and the duration of payments are sub- 
ject to severe restrictions under the various state laws. 
Total payments rose about $1 billion in 1949 and seem 
likely to increase by something like the same amount this 
year. Although this will roughly double the $900 million 
paid in 1953, it will be considerably less than 1 percent 
of total personal income, which is now running at a rate 
of more than $280 billion. 

Old-age pensions under the social security system are 
also thought of as a stabilizing element even though 
reserves are being built up from payroll taxes. The pen- 
sions are continuously expanding and therefore run 


counter to any decline in income. Today, over 6 million 
pensioners are receiving payments and more workers 
reach retirement age each month. In addition, payments 
are rising slowly from the recent average of $50 a month. 
Total payments in 1954 will probably approach $4 billion, 
or more than a billion over the $2.7 billion paid in 1953. 

Other transfer payments are made under various 
public assistance and veterans’ programs. Altogether, they 
will probably exceed $15 billion in 1954, rising by some- 
thing like $2.5 billion from the 1953 level. This is prac- 
tically all tax-free income and represents a highly signifi- 
cant offset to the decline in wage payments, which on the 
latest figures were down only $614 billion from the peak 
annual rate reached last summer. 

Like transfer payments, tax redygtions increase take- 
home pay or otherwise leave more of the income received 
available for spending. Whenever income declines, the tax 
lability also declines. Under present conditions, any de- 
cline in income results in an offsetting decline in income 
taxes almost one-sixth as large. 

This effect is greatly increased, of course, when tax 
rates are lowered, as they were at the beginning of this 
year. Even allowing for partially offsetting increases in 
social security taxes, the rate reduction left consumers 
about $2 billion more in spendable incomes. Subsequently, 
excise taxes were cut by $1 billion a year; and while the 
effects of this reduction are more complex, it leaves 
another billion in the private economy. 

As a compensating measure, tax reductions have two 
disadvantages. First, they add to the problem of govern- 
ment finance. The deficit will be $4 to $5 billion in fiscal 
1954 and considerably higher in fiscal 1955. Second, they 
are less efficient than social security payments, because 
they merely leave funds with people whose incomes have 
been maintained rather than giving it to those whose 
incomes are lost. To put this another way, the taxes 
come partly out of saving rather than spending, and when 
they are not collected, they go partly into savings rather 
than expenditures. Despite these limitations, the tax re- 
ductions may be regarded as an important factor in sus- 
taining consumer purchases. Hence, while the current 
decline in personal income is moderate, the decline in 
disposable income is practically negligible. 


Stabilizing Effects Are Limited 


Taking these stabilizers as a whole, their effects are 
indeed powerful in the current situation. This fact is not, 
however, a good basis for generalization. The essential 
character of their action is to slow rather than to prevent 
declines. When production in any industry is reduced, 
income is correspondingly reduced, but the succeeding 
chain reaction of reduced spending by the workers’ fami- 
lies, leading to further cuts in production of consumer 
goods, is slowed. The initiating decline is prevented from 
multiplying as rapidly as it otherwise would, but the 
repercussions of the decline in income on other industries 
are not eliminated. 

Furthermore, these measures tend to lose their force 
as a decline progresses. The time limits on unemployment 
compensation put the worker on his own in a half year 
at the most, and much sooner in some states. In the 
record prosperity year of 1953, when jobs were at a 
record high, about a fourth of the workers receiving pay- 
ments used up all their benefit rights. At the beginning of 
1954, reserves available for this program amounted to 
$914 billion. But even in a major depression they couldn't 
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ILLINOIS INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES 


FLUORSPAR PRODUCTION 


Fluorspar, or calcium fluoride, is a mineral of great 
importance to a number of industries. It is used exten- 
sively in the manufacture of hydrofluoric acid, steel, 
aluminum, glass, enamel, and many fluorine compounds. 
small quantities are also used in the processing of 
uranium. 


Early Discoveries Unexploited 


Although fluorspar was discovered in southern Illinois 
as early as 1839, it was discarded as a waste product 
because its uses were unknown at that time and for some 
time afterward. The earliest mining and marketing of 
fluorspar took place in the 1870's and even then on an 
extremely limited scale because the chief use of fluorspar 
was in the manufacture of hydrofluoric acid and in the 
manufacture of opalescent glass and enamels, none of 
which required large quantities of fluorspar. 

The large-scale use of fluorine in industry began in 
1888 when the basic open-hearth process for the manu- 
facture of steel was introduced in the United States. In 
the eight years previous to the introduction of the open- 
hearth process, fluorspar production averaged 6,000gtons 
per year, a figure which grew to 50,000 tons in 1909 and 
to 264,000 tons in 1918. 

Domestic output of fluorspar received new impetus 
with the beginning of World War II. The 1939 produc- 
tion of 183,000 tons, the highest in 19 years, had almost 
doubled by 1942 when output reached 360,000 tons. During 
the later years of the war, production passed the 400,000- 
ton mark, and in the postwar period it has generally 
remained at a high level, standing at 346,000 tons in 1952. 

This increase in the production and consumption of 
fluorspar has resulted in the working of mines where 
ore is harder to extract and is of lower quality. This, in 
turn, caused prices to more than double between 1939 
and 1951, 


Illinois Top Producer, Large Consumer 


Secause of the relatively short rail haul to the Chicago 
stecl-producing area and the availability of barging 
facilities to the Pittsburgh area, Illinois and Kentucky 
fluorspar mines had a big advantage over other producers. 
The Ilinois-Kentucky area accounted for 100 percent of 
reported production in every year until 1902. Although a 
number of states now produce fluorspar, Illinois and 
Kentucky still account for more than three-fourths of 
national production. Today, Illinois usually averages from 
5) to 60 percent of the nation’s production and Kentucky 
varies from 25 to 35 percent. It 1s estimated that more 
than half of all fluorspar ever mined in the United States 
has been mined in IIlinois. 

Within Illinois, fluorspar production is concentrated 
in the extreme southeastern part of the State near the 
Kentucky border. About 92 percent of 1951 production 
came from Hardin County and the remainder from Pope 
County. 


KNOW YOUR STATE 


In addition to being the leading producer of fluorspar, 
Illinois is also one of its largest consumers. Although all 
but cight or nine states report some consumption of fluor- 
spar, three states — Illinois, Ohio, and Pennsylvania — 
account for more than half of the nation’s consumption. 
Pennsylvania is the leader in consumption in both the 
steel and glass industries whereas Illinois leads in the 
manufacture of hydrofluoric acid, ranks high in steel 
production, and produces considerable quantities of glass 
as well. 


Adequacy of Reserves 


The increase in recent years in fluorspar production 
and consumption has raised some doubts as to the ade- 
quacy of fluorspar reserves. Estimates made in 1944 
seemed to indicate that deposits then known would be 
adequate for 30 to 40 years even at high consumption 
rates. Reserves of approximately 15 million tons of high- 
grade ore were known to exist, 11 million of which were 
located in the Illinois-Kentucky area. This ore can be 
mined, however, only at higher costs than those ores 
which have been used in the past. Consequently, fluorspar 
producers have been attempting to develop better methods 
of beneficiation and consumers are attempting to find 
alternate sources of fluorine. So far, the former groups 
have been more successful than the latter. Several 
processes have been developed in recent years which offer 
definite improvement in recovery percentages and in lower 
costs. 

Although experiments have been made with several 
cheaper substitutes for metallurgical grade fluorspar, no 
substitute so far has shown the same desirable fluxing or 
fusing qualities as fluorspar itself. Since the fluorspar 
used in fluxing a ton of steel costs only from six to ten 
cents, prices of low-quality substitutes would have to be 
considerably lower than fluorspar prices before substitu- 
tion would be profitable. 

Substitutes for fluorspar as an agent in the manufac- 
ture of nontransparent glass have been tried also, but have 
been found either too expensive or of considerably lower 
efficiency. 

The use of fluorspar in the manufacture of hydro- 
fluoric acid, far from diminishing, has increased to such 
an extent in recent years that it threatens to exceed steel 
production in the quantity of fluorspar used. A whole new 
branch of the chemical industry is developing around this 
powerful acid and the extremely active element it con- 
tains. Research is constantly developing methods of 
synthesizing new products from hydrofluoric acid. Insectt- 
cides and plastics are only two of the products which 
have been developed so far. Many others are in the ex- 
perimental stage and the ultimate possibilities seem 
unlimited, 

Fluorspar is, therefore, likely to remain one of our 
most indispensable resources and Illinois is likely to retain 
its position as one of the leading producers and consum- 
ers of this basic mineral. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


SELECTED INDICATORS UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 


Percentage changes January, 1954, to February, 1954 2s 
-30 Percentage 
1954 
Jan. Feb. 
1954 1953 
ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION Annual rate 
in billion $ 
Personal income!............. 282.9 0.7 
Manufacturing! 
EMPLOY MENT — MANUFACTURING j 28.38 1.3 — 4.5 
46.1% >| — 0.6] + 3.4 
New construction activity! 
Private residential.......... 9.3 — 7.1) + 1.7 
CONSTRUCTION. CONTRACTS AWARDED Private nonresidential... .... 10.5 1.7] + 6.9 
po 8.1 5.2} — 5.5 
| Foreign trade! 
Merchandise exports........ —19.2 | -—15.7 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES Merchandise imports........ 10. 1° 7.8] — 9.3 
Excess of exports.......... 3.0° —42.7 | -—31.7 
= Consumer credit outstanding? | 
27.5> — 2.3] + 7.7 
BANK DEBITS Installment credit........... 21.25 | — 1.4] +11.4 
Business 22.4» 0.2| — 1.8 
Cash farm income®............ 22.8 —27.8 | 0.1 
Indexes 
| (1947-49 
| Industrial production? | =100) 
Combined index. ........... 123* — 1.6] 8.2 
Durable manufactures....... 1378 — 2.1] —11.6 
ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES Nondurable manufactures... | 1128 0.0} — 5.1 
Manufacturingemployment! 
¢ February P ec Production workers......... 103* — 1.3] — 7.6 
| 1954 Change Factory worker earnings* 
| (1947-49 Jan. Feb. Average hours worked...... | 99 +0.3} — 3.4 
| =100) 1954 1953 Average hourly earnings... . 135 — 2.9 
——- — Average weekly earnings. . 133 — 0.6 
Electric 160.9 92 Construction contracts awarded?) 160 + 6.0] +19 6 
Coal production*.............. 65.1 —25.3 | —16.2 Department store sales?........| 109* 
Employment — manufacturing* .| 104.6 — 0.7 | — 6.8 Consumers’ price index*....... 115 G21 > 1.4 
Payrolls—manufacturing....... n.a. Wholesale prices* 
Dept. store sales in Chicago*....| 108.0" | + 6.9| + 0.9 All commodities.......... 111 —- 0.4) + 9.8 
Consumer prices in Chicago®....| 116.7 0.0| + 2.5 Farm products............. 98 |} + 0.1 0.0 
Construction contracts awarded®| 165.2 +17.3 | +46.2 105 1.3) — 0.4 
107.1 +0.4) + 5.4 Farm prices* 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)?. . 155.0 +11.1 | +16.9 Received by farmers. vee 96 ~B4) + 2.2 
Petroleum production™......... 89.8 7.8} + 5.5 Paid by farmers............ 113 0.0; + 0.4 
1 Federal Power Commission; ? Illinois Department of Mines; 
3 [Illinois Department of Labor; 4 Fed a Reserve Bank, 7th District; 1U. S. Dept. of Commerce; ? Federal Reserve , Beard: 3U. S. Dept. 
*U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; * F. W. Dodge Corporation; * Federal! of Agric ulture; *U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; °F. W. Dodge Corp 
Rese rve Board; * Illinois Crop Reports; ® Life Tneurance Agency Man- a Seasonally adjusted. © As of end of month. ¢Data are for 
agement Association; 9 Tilinois Geological Survey. January, 1954; comparisons relate to December, 1953, and January, 1953 
® Seasonally adjusted. n.a. Not available. ¢ Based on official indexes, 1910-14 = 100. 
_ ERD STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 
1954 1953 
Item 
| Mar. 27 Mar. 20 Mar. 13 Mar. 6 Feb. 27 Mar. 28 
Production: | 
Bituminous coal (daily avg.).........thous. of short tons..| 1,112 1,125 |. 1,157 1,043 1,129 1,394 
Electric power by utilities...........mil. of kw-hr....... 8,491 8,572 8,519 8,586 8,396 8,075 
Motor vehicles (Wards)... . ......mumber in thous... .. 139.2 144.7 132.7 129.6 | "134.6 170.8 
Petroleum (daily avg.).............. thous. bbl...........]| 6,344 6,354 6,352 6,327 6,199 6,384 
Steel . 1947-49=100....... 101.1 100.4 102.8 105.0 "109.3 144.7 
Freight carloadings. thous. of cars....... 601 610 610 591 595 715 
Department store sales............... 1947-49=100....... 100 95 92 85 90 112 
Commodity prices, wholesale: 
are 1947-49=100....... 110.8 110.6 110.6 110.7 110.5 110.0 
Other than farm products and foods. ..1947-49=100.......| 114.4 114.3 114.4 114.3 114.3 113.4 
Finance: 
22,821 22 ,939 22,481 22,407 22,446 23 ,337 
Failures, industrial and commercial...number............ 277 243 229 223 204 188 


Source: Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements. 
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RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES 


Inventory Decline Continues 


Jusinessmen continued to liquidate inventories in 
lebruary. The book value of manufacturing and trade 
inventories after seasonal adjustment declined by $350 
million during the month to $80.3 billion. The bulk of the 
decline centered in inventories of durable goods. Manu- 
facturers’ inventories were down by $320 million to $46.1 
billion. Wholesale inventories increased slightly, mainly 
because of higher stocks of nondurables, and retail inven- 
tories were reduced moderately. 

Business sales, after seasonal adjustment, rose by 
$133 million during the month to $46.6 billion. Manu- 
facturers’ sales continued to decline and were below 
January by about $200 million. However, both wholesalers’ 
and retailers’ sales increased during the month. An en- 
couraging element in the manufacturers’ sales picture 1s 
that new orders for nondurables have been maintained 
about in line with sales. New orders for durable goods 
continued to run below sales although nearly all of the 
$1-billion increase in new orders in February was confined 
to durable goods industries. 


Unemployment Still Rising 


Unemployment increased by 54,000 in March to 3.7 
million. The advance was the smallest that has occurred 
in six months, but it was nevertheless contrary to the 
usual March movement. In March of 1953 unemployment 
declined by 114,000 and a year earlier was down 282,000) 
during the month. 

Employment increased by 45,000 during the month, as 
the number of farm workers rose by 170,000 to more than 
offset a 126,000-worker decline in nonagricultural employ- 
ment. A year ago, nonfarm employment increased by 
132,000. Federal officials indicated that the contraseasonal 
rise in unemployment and smaller-than-usual rise in em- 
ployment reflected in part bad weather in some areas and 


INITIAL CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 
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the late date of Easter this year. Census data in thousands 
of workers are as follows: 


March February March 

1954 1954 1953 
Civilian labor force.............. 63,825 63,725 63,134 
Employment................... 60,100 60,055 61,460 
5,875 5,704 5,720 
Unemployment................ 3,671 1,674 


Initial claims for state unemployment insurance, which 
were at a postwar low in the first half of 1953, increased 
sharply after business activity ebbed late in the year. In‘ 
January new claims totaled 1.9 million. In February and 
March new claims were still well above the same months 
of 1952 and 1953, and about the same as in 1949 (see 
chart). However, initial claims declined more than 
seasonally in the first quarter, supporting the Census data 
indication that the rise in unemployment has slowed 
considerably. 


Personal Income Declines Moderately 


The decline in personal income which began after 
business activity slackened last August continued in 
February, but as in other recent months, the decline was 
moderate. At a seasonally adjusted annual rate of $283 
billion, personal income in February was down only $800 
million, a drop of less than one-half percent from Janu- 
ary. Further reductions in industrial payrolls accounted 
for most of the decline, which was in part offset by a 
$300-million increase in government transfer payments, 
mainly in the form of unemployment benefits. 

Total personal income in the first two months of this 
year was higher than in the same months a year ago, but 
was $4.6 billion below last July’s peak annual rate of 
$287.5 billion. Industrial payrolls in February were off $o 
billion from July of last year, but other types of income 
have remained approximately stable or have risen. Trade 
and service industry disbursements were only a_ halt 
billion dollars below the July peak. Proprietors’ and rental 
income was $300 million higher in February than in 
July. Personal interest and dividend income has continued 
to expand, and in February was a billion dollars higher 
than in July. Transfer payments, the largest offset to 
declines in manufacturing payrolls, increased by $1.5 
billion over the seven-month period to $15.0 billion in 
lebruary. 


Federal Construction Awards Down in 1953 


Running counter to the trend in private construction 
contract awards, the value of contracts awarded for new 
construction financed wholly or in part with Federal funds 
dropped 40 percent in 1953 to $2.8 billion. The sharp 
decline reflected fulfillment of many defense goals in 1951 
and 1952, as awards in 1953 were still above those in 
other postwar years, 

Declines from 1952 occurred in virtually all major 
types of construction. The largest part of the drop during 
1953 was in Federal awards for industrial and military 
building. Awards for industrial construction decreased to 
$603 million, about half the 1952 amount, mainly as a 
result of reduced commitments for expansion of atomic 
energy installations. A half-bilhon-dollar decline also 
occurred in contract awards for military warehouses and 
troop housing. 

Klectrification contracts, which were at a half-billion- 
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dollar peak in 1952 because of awards by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority for defense-related projects, were re- 
duced 70 percent to $157 million in 1953. Conservation and 
development projects were at a postwar low, and hospital 
construction awards were down a third from 1952 to $132 
million. There were increases over 1952 in awards for 
educational buildings, up more than 30 percent to $172 
million, and for public administration buildings and high- 
ways, both up only slightly. New awards for Federally 
aided highway construction, though showing only a minor 
increase, were at a record of $1.1 billion. 


Freight Carloadings Decline 

Freight carloadings declined more than seasonally in 
the first quarter of 1954, as the curtailment in freight 
traffic which began in the closing months of last year was 
accentuated by the slowdown in business activity. Car- 
loadings in the first quarter of 1954 averaged 603,000 per 
week, 14 percent below the fourth quarter. The seasonal 
reduction in the first quarter of each of the three previous 
years was less than 10 percent. This decline followed a 
fourth quarter drop of 10 percent from the third quarter 
seasonal peak. In other recent years the fourth quarter 
decline amounted to less than 4 percent. 

Not all of the current decline in freight carloadings 
may be attributed to slackened business activity and sea- 
sonal factors. Since the end of World War II the trend 
of carloadings from year to year has been generally 
downward, as more freight traffic was diverted to other 
means of transportation. 

As shown by the accompanying chart, rail freight 
traffic increased somewhat following Korea, and tem- 
porarily produced a shortage of freight cars. New orders 
for cars increased substantially after June of 1950, with 
the result that car manufacturers’ backlogs advanced from 
less than 20,000 cars at the beginning of 1950 to 120,000 
by the end of the year. Unfilled orders reached a peak 
of 140,000 cars in mid-1951 but have declined steadily 


FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS AND DEMAND 
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since, as new orders consistently fell far short of output. 
During most of 1953 and in early 1954 the supply of cars 
was ample to meet traffic needs, and unfilled orders for 
new freight cars were again back to pre-Korea levels. 


Survey of Consumer Finances 

Consumers were somewhat less optimistic about their 
financial and economic prospects at the beginning of 1954 
than they were a year ago. This is the general conclusion 
to be drawn from the Federal Reserve Board’s 1954 
Survey of Consumer Finances conducted during January 
and February by the Survey Research Center of the 
University of Michigan. However, the Reserve Board 
stressed the fact that consumer sentiment at the beginning 
of the year does not necessarily correspond with actual 
buying behavior during the year. 

A smaller proportion of consumers reported plans to 
purchase new houses, cars, and appliances this year than 
last. Planned expenditures for home improvements, on the 
other hand, were reportedly more numerous this year, but 
the average amount of anticipated expenditures was 
somewhat smaller. Intentions to buy refrigerators and 
television sets appeared to be considerably lower, whereas 
plans to purchase washing machines were about as 
numerous as a year ago. Relatively fewer consumers 
planned to buy new automobiles in 1954 than last year. 
The Board reported that for durable goods as a whole 
the frequency of plans to purchase one or more durable 
items in 1954 was less than in 1953, but greater than in 
early 1952. 


Economic Shock Absorbers 
(Continued from page 2) 
all be used, because the heaviest payments permitted in 
some states would hardly require the available shares of 
the total. Moreover, the peak rate of payments would be 
passed long before a major decline was ended. Similarly, 
the largest tax reductions would occur in the early stage 
of a decline, when the income base is highest, and the least 
effect will be felt when the situation is most serious. 

The danger of a more serious setback constantly 
exists in the luxury character of our economy. Its pros- 
perity is dependent upon increasing use of durable goods 
by both consumers and business, and as the supply of 
such goods in use increases, new production becomes 
correspondingly vulnerable to more violent reversals. 
Moreover, business inventories of all kinds are still high, 
and the pace of liquidation is still very moderate. The 
prosperity of 1954 cannot offer any guarantee against a 
future spiral of liquidation, underreplacement, falling in- 
comes, and continuing surpluses. 

Stability evidently depends upon action beyond that 
provided by the automatic stabilizers. Government respon- 
sibility to provide the necessary action is now generally 
accepted. It is no longer a one-party idea, but there is a 
question whether the government will be able to act 
quickly or forcefully enough. Today, when the need is 
only moderate, an all-out scramble for additional measures 
to counter the decline is in progress. The current wave 
of optimism derives largely from the fact that enough is 
being done to make convincing the various official assur- 
ances that the government will act. 

Optimism for the future may be misplaced, however, 
to the extent that it minimizes the need for preparedness. 
Shock absorbers may do a good job in smoothing the ride 
over the bumps; they can’t level the ride up the hill and 
down into the valley. VLE 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


New Photocopy Paper 


Using a new duplex copy paper, photocopies can now 
he made on both sides of a single sheet of paper. Manu- 
factured by the American Photocopy Equipment Company, 
1920 West Peterson, Chicago, Ilinois, the new product 
was developed to meet the need for reproducing originals 
printed on both sides. It was designed to work with the 
Apeco one-unit dry photocopy machine. The new paper 
will reproduce material from any type of paper up to 11 
inches wide. 


Population Gains 


During 1953, the population of the United States 
including the Armed Forces overseas increased by about 
2.7 million persons, or 1.7 percent. The growth in popu- 
lation has been unusually stable during the past several 
years, averaging slightly more than 2.5 million a year, 
a rate of about 1.7 percent. The continuing high level of 
births and a record low mortality rate were of major 
importance. More births (almost 4 million) occurred in 
1953 than in any year to date and there were only 1.5 
million deaths. Thus the natural increase in population 
(excess of births over deaths) was recorded at a rate of 
15.3 persons per 1,000 population, the highest rate since 


THE FARMER’S SHARE OF THE CONSUMER’S 
FOOD DOLLAR, 1953 
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1947. Net civilian immigration — estimated at an average 
rate of about 1.5 persons per 1,000 population in 1953 — 
was somewhat lower than in previous years. 


Foreign Travel Expands 


American residents spent almost $1.3 billion on foreign 
travel during 1953, 10 percent more than the preceding 
year, according to the United States Department of Com- 
merce, Of the total, $383 million was paid for transpor- 
tation and $908 million was spent in foreign countries. 
expenditures abroad amounted to $303 million in Europe 
and the Mediterranean area, $294 million in Canada, $191 
million in Mexico, $79 million in the West Indies and 
Central America, and $41 million in all other countries. 
Spending by Americans in the European and Mediter- 
ranean area—up more than 18 percent from 1952 — 
increased most. The rise was due primarily to an increase 
in the number of Americans traveling to Europe as 
tourist-class transatlantic air travel expanded. 


Fluorescent Pencil 


A blacklight fluorescent pencil has recently been 
marketed by the Norco Manufacturing Company, 392 
Bleecker Street, New York 14, New York. Its markings, 
which cannot be seen on light surfaces, will fluoresce a 
brilliant green under blacklight. Seven inches long with a 
3/16-inch fluorescent lead compounded of a wax and 
stearate base, the “Brite-Line” pencils can be sharpened 
in a conventional pencil sharpener. They are encased in 
cedar wood and come with a plastic protector cap. 


The Farmer's Share of Food Costs 


In 1953, the farmer’s share of the consumer's food 
dollar averaged 45 percent of the retail value of a 
standard “market basket” of foods, or + percent less than 
in 1952, according to the Agricultural Marketing Service 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. The “market 
basket” contains the average quantities of farm-produced 
food products purchased for consumption at home by 
urban wage-earner and clerical-worker families in 1952. 
Although the farmer’s 1953 share was substantially higher 
than in most pre-World War II years, it was the smallest 
portion since 1941. Since the end of the war, the farmer's 
percentage of the consumer's food dollar has varied from 
a high of 52 in 1946 to a low of 45 last year. 

Considerable variation exists in this margin among 
different food products, as is shown by the accompanying 
chart. Farmers received the largest share of the retail 
value of their commodities from eggs, meats, and other 
animal products. In 1953, about 63 percent of the money 
spent by consumers for meat products and 49 percent of 
the retail value of dairy products went to the farmer. On 
the other hand, his share of the consumer’s dollar was 
lowest for processed fruits and vegetables (20 percent), 
and for bakery and cereal products (22 percent). 


New Spotter of Spoiling Grain» 

A new instrument for detecting grain deterioration 
while it is in storage elevators is being made by Jones 
and Laughlin Steel Corporation under license from PTC 

(Continued on page 9) 
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POSTWAR TRENDS IN BUSINESS FAILURES 


ROWENA WYANT, Analyst, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


As our economy shifts in the postwar period and as 
competition heightens, interest focuses with renewed in- 
tensity on how well businesses are weathering these 
changes. Trends in failures, as compiled by Dun & Brad- 
street, Incorporated, provide one important answer, but 
naturally should be analyzed along with other economic 
indicators such as sales, inventory, price, production, and 
income trends, 


Number and Rate of Failures 


With competition keen and hard selling the vogue, 
more businesses are firding it difficult to make the grade. 
The number of concerns failing’ increased moderately, 
16 percent, between 1952 and 1953 (see chart). However, 
mortality was not as heavy as in 1949 when a postwar 
peak was established and was only three-fifths the prewar 
1939 toll. In the first two months of this year, the upturn 
in casualties has sharpened somewhat; a total of 1,793 
occurred in January and February, 34 percent more than 
in the comparable period of last year. 

The numerical count of the commercial and industrial 
failures tells only a partial story. They need to be related 
to the total business population, Out of every 10,000 listed 
enterprises in operation in 1953, only 33 succumbed with 
loss to creditors. This failure rate rose slightly from the 
29 of 1952, but was exceeded twice in the postwar period, 
1949 and 1950. The prewar casualty rate was considerably 
more severe, amounting to 70 in 1939. Despite increases 
from the wartime low of 4 failures per 10,000 concerns in 
1945, the current mortality rate remains below that of 
any year from 1900 through 1943, 


Size of Liabilities 

In size, failures have increased markedly in recent 
postwar years. The casualties in 1953 involved labilities? 
of $394,153,000, the largest volume since 1933. The num- 
ber of concerns failing with liabilities of more than $100,- 
(WO rose 48 percent from the previous year and were 
primarily responsible for the spectacular uptrend in 
habilities in 1953. However, if adjustment is made for 
changes in the value of the dollar and in the size of the 
economy by relating dollars of liabilities to million dollars 
of gross national product in each year, the 1953 aggregate 
is a little under 1949 and only one-half the relative level 
in 1939, Although this adjustment is essential to long-term 
analysis, it should not lead one to discount wholly the 
fact that failure liabilities in 1953 climbed 39 percent 
above those in 1952. The National Bureau of Economic 
Research has found in its long and intensive studies of 
business fluctuations that failure liabilities are one of the 
most dependable “lead” factors in cyclical changes in 
economic activity. 


*The Dun & Bradstreet failure record includes concerns 
involved in court proceedings or voluntary action likely to 
end in loss to creditors. Withdrawals from business in 
which there is no indication of loss to creditors are not 
included. 

* Liabilities are defined for the purpose of the failure 
record as including all accounts and notes payable, and all 
obligations, whether in secured form or not, known to be 
held by banks, officers, affiliated companies, supplying com- 
panies, or the government. 


Trends by Lines of Business 


In each of the five major functions, 1.e., manufactur- 
ing, wholesaling, retailing, construction, and commercial 
service, there was a rise in failures last year. The toll 
among construction contractors reached a record high, 
but in other operations remained below the 1949 level. 
In the building boom after the war, many skilled or semi- 
skilled construction workers started businesses of their 
own. Lacking experience in management, these new con- 
tractors were unable to cope with heavy operating costs 
and mounting competition. Inability to estimate jobs 
accurately appears as the commonest form of incom- 
petence in building trades failures. 

The uptrend in manufacturing casualties centered 
largely in the machinery and transportation equipment 
industries, but did not reach the peaks established in the 
early postwar years. Many machinery manufacturers who 
were able to survive when military urgency made volume 
and speed in production more important than cost factors 
found themselves unable to handle the situation in the 
postwar period when economic considerations once more 
predominated. A notable upturn occurred in 1953 in one 
other manufacturing industry, textiles and apparel, where 
mortality loomed the highest since 1940, 

In retail trade, failures were heavier in all lines except 
food stores and eating and drinking places. The automo- 
tive group suffered a 72 percent rise in 1953 to the 
severest toll since 1941. Selling became tough in this field 
early in the year when automobile companies stepped 
their output up to record levels. This led to casualties 
among dealers.newly started and among dealers handling 
used cars. Failing furniture, appliance, and radio and 
television retailers climbed 66 percent last year to an all- 
time high. Top-heavy inventories and difficulties in col- 
lecting receivables are reported as primary contributing 
factors. 

Related to the total operating concerns, retail dealers 
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manufacturers. For instance, 29 concerns per 10,000 
succumbed in retail trade in 1953 as compared with 49 
in wholesaling and 60 in manufacturing. A slow, gradual 
increase has characterized the trend in retail failure 
rates in the postwar years. In contrast, manufacturers’ 
casualty rates took a sharp upturn early in the period to 
a peak in 1949, then slackened for two years, and have 
now resumed a moderate increase. 


Trends by Geographic Regions 


All areas except the New England States reported 
more failures in 1953 than in 1952. Only in the Middle 
Atlantic Region, however, did mortality reach a postwar 
high; other geographic districts did not equal their 1949 
or 1950 tolls. The uptrend was very slight in the past 
year in the East North Central States, principally because 
of the contrary declines in Illinois and Michigan; it was 
exceedingly sharp in the South Atlantic, East South 
Central, and West South Central States. In the latter 
area, casualties jumped 87 percent between 1952 and 1953, 
probably reflecting the serious effects of the drouth. 

Comparison of each region’s share of business failures 
with its portion of the total business population reveals 
some interesting differences in economic development. 
Only three of the nine major areas have had in the post- 
war years a percentage of failures exceeding their 
percentage of total listed enterprises: the New England, 
Middle Atlantic, and Pacific States. New England has 
been affected by a number of factors that lifted its portion 
of failures above its portion of total businesses. In recent 
years, this region has had less population growth and 
economic expansion than the nation as a whole. In addi- 
tion, there is an above-average concentration of manu- 
facturing industries whose failure rates are higher than 
failure rates in other lines. Many “one-industry” towns 
are located in New England. Difficulties of the principal 
industry in such communities can set off a chain reaction 
of serious problems for smaller businesses that are de- 
pendent directly or indirectly on the operations of that one 
industry. Some of the same problems beset the Middle 
Atlantic States. The economy of this region is only 
slightly less mature than that of New England; however, 
it has more young, rapidly growing industries. Concen- 
tration of the style-sensitive apparel industry in New 
York and of hard-pressed mining communities in Penn- 
sylvania has exerted upward pressure on the level of 
failures in this area. 

While New England has been confronted with the 
problems of advanced economic age, the Pacific States 
have been experiencing growing pains. Population shifts 
and the resultant changes in regional economy move in 
fits and starts and exaggerate the normal fluctuations in 
business activity. Rapid growth is reflected in a high 
ratio on the West Coast of new concerns that are most 
vulnerable to failure. 

Throughout the 1946-53 period, the percentage of total 
United States casualties occurring in the East North 
Central Region has remained below its share of total 
operating enterprises. Last year, this area accounted for 
about 20 percent of the nation’s business population but 
little more than 10 percent of the country’s failure total. 


Age of Failing Concerns 

The first five years are the hardest. Approximately 
three out of five of the businesses which succumbed in 
1953 were in their first five years of operation. An even 


larger proportion of casualties, 78 percent, was concen- 
trated in this young age group in 1947. Since that year, a 
steady rise has prevailed in the failures among slightly 
older concerns, six to ten years of age, undoubtedly 
reflecting the return to a normal age distribution of the 
business population following the big boom in new 
enterprises directly after the war. 

Among the major industry and trade groups, the age 
pattern does not vary much from year to year. A greater 
portion of the retail toll regularly centers among young 
concerns; in fact, 45 percent of the 1953 retail casualties 
were three years old or less. On the other hand, some 20 
percent of the manufacturing and wholesaling failures 
were enterprises which had survived ten years or more. 


Causes of Failures 


Despite changing trends in business mortality by 
regions and by lines of business in the postwar period, 
the underlying reasons for failure have remained the 
same. Ever since Dun & Bradstreet began an analysis of 
causes in 1949, the pattern has not varied appreciably. In 
nine cases out of ten, a failure can be traced directly to 
lack of experience or lack of aptitude for running a 
business. The outward manifestations of these two factors 
may he reflected in inability to cope with conditions 
which result in inadequate sales, inventory problems, 
excessive fixed assets, receivables difficulties, competitive 
weakness, and so on. Of course, these surface indications 
of basic inexperience or incompetence vary considerably 
not only from year to year but between different methods 
of operation and lines of business. 

Among the underlying causes, the percentage of fail- 
ure cases resulting from lack of experience in the line of 
business or in management generally has declined steadily 
during the 1949-53 period studied. This reflects an in- 
crease in mortality among older concerns, which was 
described in the preceding section. As more older enter- 
prises, in which experience is present, succumb, the lack 
of competence becomes a more important factor, swinging 
from one-third of the cases in 1949 to one-half in 1953. 
Both inexperience and inefficiency were most frequently 
reflected in inadequate sales and competitive weakness. 


Business Briefs 
(Continued from page 7) 


Cable Company. Since most deterioration is accompanied 
by a slight rise in temperature, the new product is a form 
of thermometer. It consists of a flexible steel wire rope 
housing a plastic-coated copper circuit with devices every 
five feet to measure temperature changes. This cable is 
placed in an empty bin after which grain is poured in 
surrounding it. More than one thermometer can be used 
in large bins. An electrical circuit extends from each 
cable to a central reading point where rotary switches 
make connections to each of the measuring devices along 
the cable. Thus the farmer can read the temperature at 
each point along the cable and quickly detect and arrest 
the spreading of deterioration which takes about 15 per- 
cent of the nation’s annual seven-billion-bushel grain crop. 

The oil industry may be able to use the new item to 
watch the temperature at various levels in stored petro- 
leum products. The temperature in masses of curing 
concrete, such as dams, can also be checked with the cable. 
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LOCAL ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENTS 


Most Illinois business indicators declined in February 
because of seasonal factors and fewer working days, but 
activity remained above the same month a year ago. 
Construction contracts awarded, life insurance sales, and 
electric power production were each up more than 9 per- 
cent from February, 1953. Smaller gains were registered 
for department store sales in Chicago, bank debits, farm 
prices received, petroleum production, and business loans. 
Indexes below year-ago levels included coal production, 
manufacturing employment, average weekly earnings, 
cash farm income, and steel production. 


Unempioyment Compensation Off in 1953 

The number of unemployment compensation bene- 
ficiaries in Illinois dropped 14 percent in 1953 to 242,422, 
according to Roy F. Cummins, director of the State 
Department of Labor. An additional 140,000 claimants 
did not receive benefits last year because of re-employ- 
ment within six days or because of ineligibility caused 
by wage credits of less than the $400 minimum. 

Total unemployment compensation paid in 1953 
amounted to $51.3 million as compared with $57.6 million 
in the preceding year. The average total payment was 
$211.69 and the average weekly payment was $23.37. 
More than 35,300 workers exhausted their benefit rights 
in 1953 as compared with 44,845 in 1952, 


Farm Prices 

The index of prices received by Illinois farmers fell 1 
percent in the month ending March 15, 1954, to 272 
(1910-14 = 100). However, this was 2 percent above 
March, 1953. The drop from February was primarily the 
result of lower prices for livestock and livestock products 
which more than offset the gains for most crops. The 
poultry and eggs index decreased most, more than ° 
percent. 

Compared with a year ago, prices received for meat 
animals rose 10 percent but dairy products prices were 
down 9 percent and poultry and egg prices declined 17 
percent: However, prices received from food grains, fruit, 
and oil-bearing crops were up from last year (2 percent, 
8 percent, and 16 percent, respectively) and feed grains 
and hay remained about the same. 

Illinois farmers were substantially better off in Feb- 
ruary than the average farmer in the nation. The parity 
ratio of prices received to prices paid on March 15 stood 
at 96 in Illinois (up 2 points from a year ago) whereas 
for the United States it was only 90 (down 4 points 
from 1953). 


Birth Rate Maintains High Level 

Preliminary estimates of the birth rate in IIlinots 
during 1953 indicate that it was only slightly less than 
the 1952 record of 205,444 babies. According to the State 
Department of Public Health, there were about 205,000 
births last year. In Chicago, 1 percent fewer babies were 
born in 1953 than in the previous year whereas for the 
remainder of Illinois the birth rate was 1 percent higher 
than in 1952. 

Approximately two births occurred for every death 
last year in the State. About 96,000 deaths were reported, 
1,800 more than in 1952. The increase last year was pri- 
marily accounted for by a growing incidence of the 
cardio-vascular-renal diseases (the degenerative proc- 
esses of aging). This group contains the leading killer of 


all, heart disease, which took 5 percent more lives in 1953 
than in 1952. Approximately 43 percent of all deaths last 
year were the result of some form of heart ailment. 

The second most frequent cause of death in the State 
was cancer, which was responsible for 16 percent of all 
deaths in 1953. This was about the same proportion as 
was reported in 1952. Among the infectious diseases, 
tuberculosis caused 13 out of every 1,000 deaths last year 
(about 20 percent less than in 1952), whereas pneumonia 
and influenza accounted for 4 percent of all deaths, a 
sharp increase over the preceding year. However, polio- 
myelitis was a much smaller threat — only half as many 
cases were reported in 1953 as in 1952 and the death toll 
declined by a corresponding ratio. 


Retail Sales Increase 

Estimated retail sales in Illinois rose during 1953 to a 
new high of $10.7 billion, up 6 percent from the preceding 
year. Sales in Cook County, accounting for more than 
half the total, increased 8 percent, whereas the remainder 
of the State gained only 4 percent. The greatest improve- 
ments over the preceding year were made in DuPage and 
Lawrence counties, sales in each of which rose almost 
one-fourth, In all, ten counties reported increases of one 
tenth or more. The chart shows that only 12 counties 
registered decreases from 1952 levels. 


ESTIMATED RETAIL SALES 
Percentage Change, 1952 to 1953 
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Source: Illinois Department of Revenue. 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 
February, 1954 


Electric Estimated 
| | Estimated Depart | Bank Postal 
| Permits sumption? Sales? ment Store Debits‘ Receipts® 
(000) (000' kwh) | (000) Sales* (000,000) (000) 

..| $25,334" 958 ,639" | $511,130" | $11,486" $13 ,099" 
{[Jan., 1954... +76.9 —2.0 —23.1 n.a. —5.7 +3.9 
Percentage Change from... . Feb., 1953. +406 +] +48 | +13.4 

NORTHERN ILLINOIS | | 
Chicago................ $11,855 747,221 $384,221 $10,506 $11,309 

an., 1954. +22.8 | —1.8 —20.8 n.a. —5.6 | 3.3 
Percentage Change from. . . 1953. | 450 | 4926 
$ 193 na. | $ 6,761 | $ 41 | $ 98 
an., 1954. +25 .3 — 30.8 —7 
Percentage Change from. . . 1933 > pou | +5 
182 na. | $ 4,648 | $° 26 | $ 8 
an., 1954. +64 —35.7 a. -2.5 
Percentage Change from. . . 1953. ry 
$ 304 na. | $12,365 $ 54  $ 72 
Jan., 1954. —55.5 | —22.9 n.a. | —-8.0 | -—27.4 
Percentage Change from. . . Feb.. 1953 +106 8 474 4 
$ 216 na. $ 4,629 | n.a. $ 33 
Jan., 1954. +237 —30.9 n.a. +1.8 
Percentage Change from. . . Feb., 1953. rw | 412 4 
$ 884 19,661 8,627 $ 70" $ 153 
Jan., 1954. + 344.2 —-2.0 | —25.7 n.a —8.6 —4.0 
Percentage Change from. 1953... —25.. | 45.9 
$ 491 31,939 $14,798 $ 123 $ 203 
an., 1954 —65.2 28.3 7.2 
Percentage Change from. . . 1953. > 2 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
Bloomington........... i: n.a. 7,128 $ 4,736 | $ $ 98 
an., 1954... +0.8 | —27.5 —7.2 +21.4 
Percentage Change from. . . Feb., 1953. 477 -40 | 
an, 1954... +42.5 —5.3 —29.2 n.a. —6.9 | +15.7 
Percentage Change from. . . 1953. -59 | na | 413.7 | 417.6 
Danville.............. $ 136 9,446 $5,179 $ 53 
Jan., 1954. 27.1 —1.J —J32.8 na. —5.5 +1.2 
Percentage Change from. ..\ Fe’ 1953. || 412.4 413.1 ~ 437 ~05 | +18.9 
$ 556 22,322 $ 8,704 $ 83 107 
Jan., 1954. +3752 +31 —34.0 na. —14.9 | +5.5 
Percentage Change from. . . Feb., 1953....| +3119 417 | | +6¢ 47.4 | 49.9 
Galesburg. ......... 123 6,731 $3,603 | na. | $ 29 
an., 1954. +846 .2 +0.5 —32.4 | n.a. —17.9 
Percentage Change from. . 1953... || +1121 26 | -77 ma. 
Peoria................ $ 412 | 42,490° $14,971 | $ 172 $ 210 
{Jan., 1954....) —4.1 | —26.2 | n.a. —2.7 +7.9 
Percentage Change from. . . Feb.. 410.2 -~29 | 45.0 +120 
$ 434 7,004 | $ 4,171 | 
Jan., 1954. ....+1,105.6 +1.0 —32.8 | +1 +0.2 —-4.8 
Pescontage from. +21 | +1 47.0 | 49.5 
Springfield.................. $9,167, 25,905" $11,122 $ 86 $ 221 
(Jan., 1954. ...)+8,158.6 | | n.a. —10.0 —1.3 
Percentage Change from. . 1953. ||-427268.7 +68 —11.3 na. +o.4 +20.1 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS | | | 
East St. Louis............... we ages $ 286 | 12,128 | $8,037 | | $ 116 $ 56 
{Jan., 1954... —70.4 —5.7 —28.3 | n.a. —7.6 | —24.1 
Percentage Change from... Feb., 1953... 462.5 | | 44.6 | 46.9 
na 11,097 $ 4,329 $ 33 | $ 31 
(Jan., 1954. ... —4.7 —34.7 | na. | —9.3 | +13.7 
Percentage Change from... Feb. 1953. 43:0 | 3 422 0 
$ 38 5,884 $3,804 | na. $ 40 
(Jan.,1954....| —7.8 | -—28.1 | n.a. | —0.5 
Percentage Change from. . . Feb. 1953.___| 5 413.9 | | | 4141 


* Total for cities listed. » Includes East Moline. ¢ Includes immediately surrounding territory. n.a. Not available. 

Sources: 'U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data include Federal construction projects. * Local power companies. * Illinois De- 
partment of Revenue. Data are for January, 1954, the most recent available. Comparisons relate to December, 1953, and January, 
1953. * Research Departments of Federal Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. Department store 
sales percentages rounded by original sources. * Local post office reports. 
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